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ETHIOPIAN CONFLICT ALARMS EUROPE 


HE precariousness of the Stresa united front, 

revealed by France’s reaction to the Anglo- 
German naval agreement,* was accentuated by 
the failure of Anthony Eden to achieve a solution 
of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute in conversations 
with Mussolini on June 24 and 25. Britain offered 
to give Ethiopia access to the Gulf of Aden at 
Zeila by ceding a strip of territory in British 
Somaliland, provided Haile Selassie granted Italy 
concessions for cotton and coffee plantations in 
southern Ethiopia and for a railway linking the 
Italian colonies in East Africa. Mussolini re- 
jected the proposal, apparently demanding noth- 
ing less than a protectorate over the African 
state. According to Il Duce France and Great 
Britain, which have occupied large portions of 
Africa, must recognize Italy’s need of raw ma- 
terials and outlets for its surplus population. 
If the satiated powers cannot arrange to satisfy 
these needs by peaceful means, Italy will achieve 
its goal and fulfill the civilizing mission of Europe 
by forcing Ethiopia into submission. 

Grave difficulties stand in the way of further 
British efforts to effect a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. The British government has de- 
clared the League of Nations to be the “sheet 
anchor” of its foreign policy; the overwhelming 
peace ballot vote in England for support of the 
League and of economic sanctions shows that a 
British government which attempts to avoid its 
Covenant obligations risks defeat at the next gen- 
eral election. British public opinion is specifically 
in favor of collective action at Geneva against 
Italy. It would therefore be difficult for the gov- 
ernment to exploit the meager case for expelling 
Ethiopia from the League on the ground that it 
had not fulfilled its obligations to endeavor to sup- 
press slavery and the slave trade. On the other 
hand, Mussolini has made it clear that he will 
bolt the League rather than submit to its dicta- 
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tion in what he considers a private quarrel. The 
French, moreover, angered by the Anglo-German 
naval agreement, are reported unwilling to aid 
Britain’s efforts to halt Mussolini by League action. 
Preparations for War in Africa 

Warlike preparations and mutual recrimina- 
tions between Italy and Ethiopia have continued 
unabated since the Council resolutions of May 
25.+ On May 31 Italy mobilized an additional di- 
vision of regular troops and two divisions of Fas- 
cist militia. Dispatches of June 28 stated that the 
soldiers and special workmen who had left Italy 
had officially passed the 100,000 mark; by Sep- 
tember all the 225,000 men mobilized for East 
African service are expected to be concentrated 
in Eritrea and Somaliland. Rapid progress is 
being made in constructing a system of roads 
from Massowa on the Red Sea to the Ethiopian 
border. From Addis Ababa it was reported that 
the Emperor’s picked troops had been increased 
from 8,000 to 15,000 and that military training had 
begun for 800,000 men. Early in June Rome 
protested the seizure of Italian diplomatic couri- 
ers, a cattle raid into Eritrea by Danikil tribes- 
men in which 30 Italian subjects were slain, and 
an attack on a Somaliland post by armed Ethiopi- 
ans. Later in the month Italy demanded apologies 
from Addis Ababa for the action of an Ethiopian 
aviator who had torn the flag from the automobile 
of the Italian first secretary of legation. Haile 
Selassie meanwhile claimed that Ethiopians had 
been attacked in their own territory and that 
Italian officers had attempted to bribe the Ogaden 
chieftains. On June 20 Ethiopia again protested 
to the League of Nations against the military 
preparations and minatory speeches of the Italian 
government; characterized reports of frontier 
incidents as “pretexts for impending aggression” ; 
and vainly suggested that the League send out 
neutral observers at Ethiopia’s expense to inspect 
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the frontier districts, investigate all incidents, 
and report to the Council. On June 28 the Em- 
peror made public his grievance against France, 
Belgium, Denmark and Czechoslovakia, which had 
allegedly held up arms shipments or refused to 
accept orders for arms as a concession to Italy. 

Meanwhile the commission of conciliation and 
arbitration to which the dispute was referred for 
settlement by August 25 held preliminary meet- 
ings in Milan, and resumed work at Scheveningen 
in The Netherlands on June 25. Even if it fulfills 
its task by fixing the blame for the Ual Ual and 
later frontier incidents, Rome’s subsequent ac- 
cusations that Haile Selassie exercises imperfect 
control of frontier provinces and economically 
discriminates against Italians remain to be dealt 
with. It is Mussolini’s demand for a virtual pro- 
tectorate over Ethiopia arising out of these accusa- 
tions which must be satisfied if Italy is not to 
launch an African war in the autumn. 


WILLIAM KOREN, JR. 
MUTINY IN NORTH CHINA 


Two recent clashes—one in Chahar and the 
other at Peiping—constitute the first evidence of 
disaffection among the Chinese troops which have 
been ordered to withdraw from north China. The 
movement does not seem widespread, however, 
and the Chinese authorities—in cooperation with 


the Japanese military—apparently have the situ- 
ation well in hand. 


The clash near Tushihkow, in the southeastern 
corner of Chahar province, developed as the re- 
sult of resistance to Japanese encroachments by 
700 Chinese troops attached to the forces of Gen- 
eral Sung Cheh-yuan, the Chahar governor ousted 
as a result of Japanese pressure. Fighting ended 
on June 28, when the Chinese troops withdrew 
after Japanese reinforcements had been ordered 
in from Jehol province. On the same day, how- 
ever, a mutinous section of the Fifty-first Di- 
vision—the army commanded by General Yu 
Hsueh-chung, former Hopei governor—attempted 
to fight its way into Peiping with the aid of an 
armored car. The mutineers were first repulsed 
and then driven northward into the demilitarized 
area by Chinese “loyalists.” Japanese military 
planes circled above the city during the hostilities, 
and Japanese troops were held in readiness at 
Tientsin in case the mutiny spread. According 
to last reports, Chinese forces finally crushed the 
mutineers on July 1 at Tungchow, about fifteen 
miles east of Peiping. General Pai Chien-wu, lead- 
er of the revolt, is reported to have escaped to 


Tientsin; a large reward has been offered for his 
capture. 
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Meanwhile, Japan’s grip on Hopei and Chahar 
provinces has steadily strengthened. Withdrawal 
of the regular Chinese troops from Hopei province 
has been almost completed, the Kuomintang 
branches eliminated, and “non-cooperating” Chin. 
ese officials replaced. In Chahar province, as the 
result of a formal written agreement signed on 
June 28, the same process is taking place. The 
agreement calls for General Sung Cheh-yuan’s res. 
ignation; removal of the 132d Division and all cay. 
alry units from the Chahar-Jehol frontier, with 
a guarantee that the troops will never be replaced; 
dissolution of all Kuomintang organizations; un- 
hindered safe travel for Japanese; and dismissal] 
of several minor military officers. In addition, 
the demilitarized zone has been extended north. 
ward to Kuyuan, so that it takes in a new area 
in southeastern Chahar province. These pud- 
lished concessions by the Nanking government are 
restricted to the local political situation, but more 
far-reaching agreements for Japanese economic 
penetration in this area are said to be also under 
consideration. 

The Chahar settlement has aroused new appre- 
hensions in Moscow regarding the final objectives 
of Japan’s advance in this area. With Chahar 
definitely under its control, Japan has placed itself 
athwart the caravan routes leading to Urga, cap- 
ital of Outer Mongolia. At the same time, it is in 
a position to push forward into Suiyuan and 
Ninghsia, the two remaining Inner Mongolian 
provinces. This situation is further complicated 
by an unsettled border clash between Manchurian 
and Outer Mongolian forces at Buir Nor early 
this year, and by renewed Soviet protests over al- 
leged Japanese incursions into Siberian territory. 
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